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** Prompt to improve and to invite, 
** We blend instruction with delight.”—Porg. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


‘** To virtue ifthese Tales persuade, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 
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have been resented with all the enthusiasm of 
Indian gratitude. 

Surrounded by a perpetual solitude which 

‘ bal orerche os was only broken by the presence of his daugh- 

Che Goods Tiites. ter and an occasional visit frdm the Indians, 

On the banks of one of the rivers of the| Elbert found himself completely happy. But 

western part of the United States may yet be|'t 18 too often the case that the brighter the 








seen the remains of an «ncient fort, which at 
the time of its establishment was intended to 
protect the first settlers of the vicinity from the 
barbarities of the Indians. The country sur- 
rounding these remains now has the most 


rays of the sun of prosperity, the darker will 
be the clouds of adversity which seem destined 
to obscure its brilliancy. De Frey, a French- 
man, who had often been a guest at the table 
of Elbert in his own country now took come. 


lourishing appearance—wide extended mea-| ™and of the fort, to which 1 have before allu- 
dows and fields of grain—occasional groves of| ded. The disposition of this man was of the 
majestic maples and elegant and numerous| ™0St base descripuion—proud and haughty he 
villas at once amuse the fancy, and delight the cared little how he gratified his passions so 
eye. The quiet inhabitants zre no longer in they were gratified, but even in his society as 
terror of the prowling savage—they pursue the only person whom he knew from his native 
their daily labours divested of these martial| home, Elbert found a pleasure which he felt, 
engines which in an earlier age were used as| however unwilling he was to own rs He fre- 
u necessary protection by their fathers—they | quently visited the fort for he still felt pleased 
seem at once peaceful and happy—but still) recalling the days that were, and a satisfac- 
this old fort is the subject of many a legend of| Won In pouring forth his Woes in the breast of 
blood and horrors—at present I will notice ‘one who knew however incapable he was of 
but one. |appreciating his injuries. De Frey had often 
A German of distinction named Elbert from | seen the daughter of Elbert—and indeed had 
political or other causes had been compelled | intimated that he bore an affection for her— 
to leave his country—disgusted with society | Catharine had formerly repelled all of his ad- 
he removed to one of the remoter settlements| ¥8nces—but now even she would be pleased to 
on our frontiers, where he wished to pass the|S¢¢ De F'rey. Her father and herself visited 
remainder of his days in retirement. The on-| him, and mark the issue. Passion which had 
ly companion of his exile was a daughter whose| once been curbed by the presence of hundreds 
early education had rendered her one of the} equally fair as Catharine, now burst its bounds. 
most accomplished of her sex—she loved her| De Frey determined upon the subjugation of 
lather and had forsaken the pleasures of her} the innocent girl to his wishes. Vested almost 
native fields and the luxuries which might yet! with an unlimited power he knew that force 
have been at her command, to follow his for-|could effect his purpose—and should other 
tunes. Catharine, for that was her name, was | meuns fail he scrupled not to resort to it. 
an amiable girl, and although bred in the high-| One morning when the rosy splendors of 
er ranks of society, she was possessed of that ithe sun were just beginning to illuminate the 
philosophic strength of mind which would fii) hills and the thick fogs which had settled on 
her for every vicissitude to which human life the bosom of the river became tinged with its 
is liable. ler days were now to be spent in| beautiful hues, Catharine having risen earlier 
the solitude of the forest, yet, although the) than usual repaired to a small grove of wide 
thought might awaken an occasional sigh for} branching maples to enjoy the salubrity and de- 
the misfortunes of her parent, for herself she! lights of the enchanting Spot. Here lostin her 
was contented with her lot. | reflections upon the misfortunes of her parent, 
Having taken refuge among the Indians, it! she unconsciously extended her walk some 
was the policy of Elbert to conciliate their | distance from her rural home yet the little she 
favor. ‘This from his liberality he effected to; had to fear from the children of the forest de- 
a miracle—did an Indian want Elbert was ever! prived her of every anxiety for her safety, and 
ready to give—was an Indian sick his daughter) sitting down upon the trunk of a fallen tree she 
was alike ready to visit and relieve. This soon} gave full scope to the pensiveness of her feel- 
obtained for them the appellation of “ the Good! ings. At length, as if starting from some 
Whites.”” They were beloved by the sons of! hideous dream, or as if warned by that mental 
the forest—and an injury offered them woauld|feresight of dunger ia which some pretend to 
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believe—she shricked and at that very instant 
beheld De Frey, with three of his followers 
who were no less base than himself, prowling 
among the shrubbery withm a few fect of her. 
Catharine recoiled from him as from a tyger. 
but he rushed forward and clasping her in his 
arms, vociferated— 

* Now, proud one, thou art in my power—” 

Catharine as if rising superior to the weak- 
ness of her sex, and Josing her momentary ter- 
ror for the true fortitude of the virtuous, hurled 
him to the earth as the lion would shake the 
dew from his mane; but the effort was vain. 
His minions grasped her—bound her, and she 


“{ will” said Eibert—the chief motioned him 
to be still, and immediately left him to the 
keenness of his reflections. Ina few ioments 
the whole party of the warriors had «+.-mbled 
and were seen slowly stealing along ise bank 
of the river towards the fort to wreak that ven- 
geance on the heads of De Frey and bis accom- 
plices which they so justly deserved. The 
bosom of the river was still—not a canoe was 
to be seen upon its surface, and the last sound 
of the nightly tattoo had long dicd away in the 
far caves of echo. ‘The inmates of the garri- 
son were fast sunk in sleep—and all was still 
save the low sound of the sentinel’s tread—and 


was borne to the fort through the most intricate | the mingled noises of the surrounding tenants 
windings of the forest. of the forest. Atlength the shrill sound ofthe 
The day passed—Elbert had heard nothing| savage war whoop broke upon the midnight. 
of his daughter, and a kind of horrific fear| ‘The Indians headed by O-i-chee and Elbert 
rushed over him as he walked the floor of his! succeeded in forcing an entrance into the fort, 
tittle cottage, He shuddered for her absence | and the work of carnage was begun. De Frey 
but how to account for it he knew not. T he| was at the head of his troops animating them 
evening was also wasting away but still Catha- io a charge upon the assailants, when his quick 
rine came note He was alarmed, and with | eye met the form of Elbert as he advanced 
several of the Indians who had visited him he| upon him like a fury—a consciousness of guilt 
sat out lo reconnoitre the woods in hopes of| made him half recoil from the attack, but it 
finding his lost daughter, Some time was) was too late—they closed upon one another, 
spent in useless search when Elbert heard al ‘and their bright swords glittering In the moon 
rustling in the bushes and turning around he’! beams, emitted a quick stream oi fire—but it 
beheld the son of O-i-chee. Better had the| was for a moment, for the giant arm of Elbert 
hand of He:ven have felled him to the earth, soon cleft asunder the skull of his subtle oppo- 
than have suffered him to hear the horrid tale) nent—at the next instant he received a musket 
the young Indian was preparedto relate. Suf-|shot in his head, and sunk in the last repose 


fice 1 to say Catharine had been violated by| upon the body of him whose touch had with- 
the brutal De Frey and then thrown fettered ered an‘) 





! blasted the sweetest rose of che forest. 
in the stream w eke she sunk to rise no more, But he fell not unrevenged—not a soul escaped 
but the arrow of the Indian lad had pierced the| of the whole garrison—the work of destruction 


heert of one of her assassins, ‘commenced, ended in the massacre of every 
“ Oh God !” cried Elbert * Tt cannot be?’ | Soldier—the fort was demolished and a mis- 
“ Yes’ answered the chief, who had heard | |shapen pile of stones is all that remains to the 
the narration of his son with strong emotions | memory of * the Good W hites.”’ 


of erief—* The son of O-i-chee scorns to lie!” ——— 


He who specks in favor of the American! 


Indians has to combat a world of prejudice. 


‘They have been from the earliest period «) 
our history stigmatized as brutal and bloody ;! 


| 


The Portrait. 
A TALE 
Translated from the Fiench for the Arie}. 


Two gentleman, of Dauphinny, whose es- 


| 
' 


that they are revengeful none will deny—re | tates joined, having fallen into a dispute re- 
venge is the law of nature—but they are never| specting their boundaries, spent their lives in 
forzetful of a favor. The chief continued to| alternate litigation and personal contest ; they 
a‘dress klbert whose brow was shrouded with! carried their animosity so far as to oblige their 
the unbroken stillness of despoir—* Brother ‘| wives, children, friends, and dependants, to 
your child is no more—the Great Spirit has} partake of it to that extremity, that, in either 
called her awsey—you have lost a good child) family, no one dared to pronounce the other's 
and the Indians have losta fiend. Oneofihe name. Those gentlemen, at their deaths, be- 
sous of O-i-chee has gone to his rest ; he was| queathed to their heirs their enmity, fortune, 
killed by a white man, but Iam revenged fo: and an inexhaustible source of dissention, the 
his death—m-but O-i-chee does not hate all the! fatal consequences ofa lawsuit, which would 
whites—he has a huncred warriors—shall he! ruin the unsuccessful party. 
not revence the death of your child ? He whose cause appeared the most just, had 
this was hke an clectric sheck to Elbert—| left an only son, who had been brought up at 
a forlore ho pe beat about his heart—the Indians} court, and destined from his childhood to the 
were his fiends and he might be revenged—| profession of arms; by his merit he had be- 
it Was too yratetul a hope, and be eayerly in | come conspicuous, and gained an honourable 
quired * When shall I have revenge ?” und advantageous post. Although St. Leon 
“To night” was whe repiy “ will you be! for this was the young man’s name) had sel- 
ready <” idom yisited his own province, and only knew 
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his father’s enemy by name, he was not the 
less excited against him, and carried on the 
suit with the same pertinacity which his father 
hed ev. d; but having little knowledge of 
law proceedings, he left the care of it entirely 
tv his counsel, who had spun it out in order to 
multiply their fees. 

‘Things were in this state when St. Leon 
was requested by a friend to accompany him 
‘o the room of a painter of some celebrity. 
Young St i.eon was a connoisseur in painting, 
and the painter who was advised of the fact, 
exhibited his best pictures, which drew from 
lina praise or Ceusure according to their merit. 
At length he observed a picture with its face 
turned to the wall, and taking it up he placed 
it on an easel ; it was a Diana of such perfect 
heauty, that he was immediately struck with 
it, and inquired the price, with a view of pla- 
cing itin his cabinet. The artist expressed 
bis regret at not having it in his power to grati- 
fy him, informing him that it was not a fancy 
piece, but a portrait. “ Is it possible,” cried 
Si. Leon, * there lives so beautiful a person ?”’ 
“ Tcan answer for the resemblance,” replied 
the patter, “ and have felt inexpressible plea- 
sure in viewing so fine a model.” 

St. Leon, whose eyes were riveted to the 
picture, inquired the name of the fascinating 
original. * It is Celestine Dermont,” replied 
the artist, * a law-suic on which her fortune 
depends brings her mother to the capital, 
where she has been with her daughter this 
month past.” 

While the painter spoke St. Leon was lost 
in thought; the name of Dermont startled 
him, for it was that of his adversary, and by 
one of those chances of life, she whose charms 
had made so lively an impression on him, was 
the daughter of his greatest enemy. He wish- 
ed to hear no more, and after purchasing some 
pictures, returned with a mind much disturbed 

He made many vain efforts to banish this 
fatal object from his thoughts—but found, with 


i 


and by chance gained a sight of her lovely 
daughter. whom he found even more beauti- 
ful than the Diana he had so much admired ; 
he became still more enamoured, and was con- 
firmed in the design which he had conceived. 
He discovered also that madume D. accompa- 
nied by her daughter and some friends, went 
almost every evening to the bath, leaving their 
carriage at the gate of St. Bernard, and taking 
a boat which conducted them to their desti- 
nation. Love, fertile in expedients suggested 
to him an idea which he immediately put into 
execution. He went to the place of embarka- 
tion, and bribing the boatsmeh to secresy, he 
disguised himself in one of their dresses, then 
engaging two covered boats, in one of them he 
placed misicians and an elegunt collation, while 
he himself waited in the other to receive her, 
for whom the fete was prepared, She soon 
arrived with her mother and friends, when re- 
ceiving them in his boat he conducted them to 
some baths which he had engaged for the pur- 
pose. 

In the converation which ensued among the 
ladies, St. Leon had occasion to observe that 
Celestine possessed as much mind as beauty, 
and it required all his prudence to conceal his 
transports. As soun as the party entered the 
ibath, the most delightful music was heard, and 
continued while they remained there. The 
ladies surprised at this gallantry, looked at each 
other for an explanation; butno one was in the 
secret. When it was time to re-embark he 
substistuted the other boat and received them 
on board. Here was a new source of admira- 
tion ; musicians and a table sumptuously spread, 
presented itself to their eyes, in short every 
thing announced the unknown, who prepared 
this surprise, to be as rich as he was gallant. 
Madame Dermont, in examining a garland of 
flowers, perceived the initials of Celestine’s 
name, and became convinced that she was the 
object of this impromptu fete. Approaching 
the pretended boatman, she earnestly requested 


astonishment, that neither his father’s hatred,|him to inform her to whom they owed so 
nor the dissention of the two families, could| pleasant a surprise, and Celestine, joining her 
preserve him from love. A romantic, but ar-| mother, entreated him to name the author, St. 
dent passion, had succeeded to enmity, and he| Leon was much embarrassed ; but affecting a 
now wondered at his own injustice and cruelty |clownish air, replied that he was not the mas- 
in carrying hatred from generation to genera-|ter of the boats, and that his master had not 
tion, and persecuting the widow and daughter | taken him into his confidence. 

of aman whu had happened to be at variance! Madame Dermont and her daughter, who 
with his father. Hisown cause good as it was,|regarded him attentively, observed that his 
now seemed bad—in short his passion assum-|language and manner did not correspond with 
ed such an empire over his soul that he almost|his situation, and by a glance communicated 
hated himself for having entertamed the idea|their thoughts to each other, and ceased their 
of reducing the beautiful Celestine and her|}questions. Having done honor to the repast 


mother to comparative poverty. 
Impatient to see his charming antagonists 








which had been offered them, they arrived at 
sjthe gate, and quitting the boat, re-entered 


he flies to his man of business to find out where | their carriage to re:urn 


she lodyed, and upon being informed, he coulc 


1{ The conversation naturally turned upon this 


. ° - ° ° . * . | as a 6 
think of nothing but how to contrive méans to|singular adventure. Celestine’s friends con- 
introduce himself, and gain her favour, before} gratula'ed her on having so gallant and liberal 


she should know who he was. He wanderec 





gay and night about Madame Dermonv’s house 


tja lover, und the young lady herself was some-~ 
y What agitated, not knowing what to think of 


a2 

Madame Dermont who, until that day, had,observer of every thing which had passed, sei 
thought of nothing but her law-suit, and who|them the example, by plicing on her fingei a 
had seen none but advocates and lawyers since| sparkling ring, and the unknown became the 
her arrival in Paris, could not imagine how subject of conversation. 
her daughter had made such a conquest, and; ‘ The surprise to-day, and the handsome 
wearied herself in vain conjectures. jmanner in which we have been entertained 

Celestine was the heirness of Mr. Dermont,/ both yesterday and to-day, is a mystery which 
and her mother, in the hope of interesting the |a mother can easily penetrate,” observed Ma- 
judges in her favour by her youth and beauty,|dame D. “ but the gallant unknown who sur- 
had induced her to accompany her to the city ;|rounds us apparently with enchautments, will, 


but as the business was not yet in a state to be 
decided, they had seen very few persons, their 
society being composed of two or three ladies. 
‘The only gentleman who had been admitted at 
Madame Dermont’s house, was Mr. Gerard an 
old friend of her late husband, so that she had 
nothing to guide her in her surmises. All 
concurred in believing the young boatman to be 
their entertainer ; his embarrassment and ab- 
rupt answers ; his confusion on finding himself 
observed, had betrayed him, and the whole com- 
pany determined to go the next day to the bath, 
persuaded that some new pleasure awaited 
them, and that the disguised boatman would 
divulge his secret without intending it. 

St. Leon, in the mean time, prepared to play 
the same part the next day.—His mind filled 
with the sweetest hopes, he spent the night in 
thinking of Celestine, and considering on the 
best means of reconciling the two families. | 
He wished to be beloved before his true name! 
could be known, and neglected nothing that! 
could contribute to the success of his project. | 
He was pretty well assured that the curiosity 





from this evening, lose all claim to our admis 
ration and gratitude, if he persists in concealiny 
himself, and preserving a silence which I can 
no longer tolerate.” She then rose, and taking 
her daughter’s arm, they approached the dis- 
guised St. Leon, whose inward joy was ex- 
treme.—* Friend, ” said she. * tell the person 
whose orders you execute so well, what you 
have just heard. 1 have taken my resolution, 
and he will not see us again unul he shows 
himself in bis own character.” 

St. Leon, who only waited for an opportunity 
of putting an end to the constraint under which 
both parties suffered, assured thes, thatif they 
would permit it, the stranger would have the 
happiness, of seeing them at their own house 
the next day. Tell this invisible,” said Ma- 
dame Dermont, laughing “ that I will receive 
him with plersure.’? ‘The company then re- 
turned to their carriages and departed less 
astonished, but more pleased than on the pre- 
ceding day. 

When the widow was alone with her daugh- 


\ter, she imparted to her the thoughts which 


and self-love incident to woman, would induce | agitated her own mind. Perhaps,’ said she, 
the ladies to come again to the bath the next} Heaven hassent us a protector to ward off the 
day, and therefore repaired, very early the next| blow which threatens us. My friends assure 
morning to the place, and making arrange-|me that we shall lose our causc—il it should 
ments with the owner of the boats, disposed|so happen we are ruined, and it would be a 
every thing in order for receiving the company | source of happiness to me, to see you suitably 
which he expected. Wishing to give an exalt-| married before the decision of this unfortunate 
ed opinion of his liberality and gallantry, he | affair —This stranger, whom we no doubt saw 
placed under the plate of each lady a jewel|in the disguise of a boatman, appears to be rich, 
whose value was not so great asto expose him |and, if we may judge from his actions, enter- 
to a refusal. tains a sincere passion for you. His personal 
‘The hour for bathing had scarcely arrived | appearance is by no means displeasing, and, | 
when the party appeared and advancing to- | trust, you will give me your promise not to re- 
wards the gate, looked round in expectation of| fuse so advantageous an offer.’ 
seeing the person who had attended them the} (Concluded in our next.) 
day before. On perceiving him, they immedi- | 
ately entered the boat, affecting an air of indif-! 
ference, although secretly attentive to the|~— 
youug man’s slightest movement.—W hile in| 
the bath they were entertained with music as, 
the day before, and on entering the boat an | 
clegant collation awaited their pleasure. Ma-| 
dame Dermont invited the ladies to take their 
places, which they did without farther solicita- ; Batavia, May 18, 1826, 
tion. The guests had hitherto affected an indif-| On the morning of the 16th, we left Geneva, 
ference which they did not feel; but it was;4d proceeded on a beautiful road to Canan- 
impossible for them to conceal their surprise /daigua, distant sixteen miles. There was 
at the sight of the jewels offered in so delicate | Something so rural in the scenery, and the air 
a manner. Celestine and her friends hesitated was so fragrant as it came from fields— 
ws to the propriety of accepting them; but; “ Full of fresh verdure and unnumber‘d flow’rs,” 
Madame Dermont, who had been an attentive; That several times we stopped the horse in 
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‘THE TRAVELLER. 


** Ile travels and expatiates as the bee 
** From flower to flower, so he from land to land.” 
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order to take a view of the surrounding coun-|towards Scottsville, a small place, some tour 
try. ‘Lhe route is pleasantly interspersed with | or five miles tothe north; and after passing 
hills and valleys, and at one moment the car-| ‘over afew rugged hills, which brought to mind 
riaxe would be pissing upa rise of grounds | the * native hills o’ Scotia,”’ we came to a fine 
and the next hurrying over a Jevel plain; andjopen country. The fields, surrounded with 
not unfrequently did the spreading limbs of the | stone walls, built with great exactness, at right 
ouk serve as @ Momentary shade, as we glided! angles, while in most of them there was not a 
onward. reminding us of descriptions given of| stump to be seen, and the neat white dwellings 
rural scenery in England. which appeared at proper distances from each 
Artiving at Cananduigua about 11 o’clock,| other, seemed to tell of nothing Lut indepen- 
A.M. and the weather being excessively warm, | dence and happiness. We had been induced 
we concluded not to proceed any farther until | to go thus out of our way, partly for the pur- 
the after part of the day. This gave us some | pose of sceing an old acquaintance, and partly 
time to saunter about the town, and examine/|by the recommendation of our,good hosiess at 
ihe splendid villas, surrounded with smiling | Caledonia, who assured us in her broad Scot- 
gardens and numerous orchards of fruit trees, |tish accent, that although it would delay us a 
which with the view of the lake, and its genuy| tittle, that when we came to see the country, 
vising banks, stretching far to the south, form-| we “ would na’ be sorry.” 
ed a view which will at once rivet the eye and, Finding the dwelling of our friend, we alight- 
command the admiration of the traveiler. ed for the night, and in a short time supper 
Although Canandaigua is the village on|was prepared with all the pleasing simplicity 
which traveliers generally lavish the most un-| which could be looked for in the interiour of 
bounded praise, yet were it for me to decide, 1| the Highlands. On taking our seats round the 
should give Geneva the preference. Ifretire-| bumble board, our friend, in terms the most 
ment Is ull a person seeks let him take the} striking, addressed the Throne of Grace. | 
former; if business is to be added, the Jatter.| have always been used, from my earliest child- 
But tor my own part, although it is pleasant to} hood, to attend the family altar, but never do L 
pass a short time in retirement, yet, for week. recollect having heard any thing which seemed 
utter week, and month after month, the rolling to proceed so ‘much from the heart, as when 
ofcatriages and din of business would be far he mentioned our having met thus happily to- 
more grateful to my ear than all the charms’ gether, and implored, * that thus we all might 
which can be found inthe dull monotony of meetin future days.” 
such a place. While wandering round its); ‘There was such an earnest simplicity in his 
clean and beautiful streets, which were thinly;manner, to which his form and age lent no 
scattered with people (the county court being , small degree of dignity, that 1 wou!d not envy 
how in session) the following couplet of Lady ‘that man his feelings, who could see him with 
Montague’s, came with peculiar force upon'his hands raised humbly to heaven, and the 





my mind :— tear drop seeking a channel down his furrowed 
** Rural retirement pray—d’ye term it? cheeks and turn unmoved from the scene, 
Lord! itis living like a hermit.” Next morning, atter breakfast was over, and 


About 4 o ‘clock, P. M. we left Canandaigua, | all things were in readiness, we bade our hon- 
and after coming 8 miles put up for the night) oured friend and his interesting family farewell, 
at Last Bloomfield, a small and pleasant place, | and retraced our way to Caledonia, whence we 

situated on the top of a good-sized hill ; which} proceeded to Le Roy, distant six miles. It ap- 
rendered its neat white church discernable at| pears to be a pleasant place, about the size of 
a considerable distance. | most of the other little villages we have passed, 

On the 17th we !eft East Bloomfield, and| since leaving Canandaigua, and contains some 
after passing West Bloomfield and Lima arri-! very respectable looking dwellings. At the 
ved at Avon, a sinall, neat village, famous for | farther end oi the town we crossed a small 
nothing but the sulphur springs, which are|stream on a fine stone bridge, with iron rail- 
situated something more thana mile off. The) ings, surmounted on each corner with a lamp. 
water from these springs, proves very benefi- | Such bridges are too scarce by fur. Adieu, 
cial in scrofulous diseases, and we were inform- | Henry. 
ed that about thirty strangers spent the lat)" en 
summer in the place for the benefitof the wa-| MISCELLANEOUS. 
ter, and received great relief therefrom. If “  Vasluey we calli pulses, 
is fuund to be equal in any disorder with the) “¢ In pleasure seek for something new.” 

Ballston or Saratoga springs, the expenses here | _- ————- 
Will be enough to secure it many visitors. Xmitation of Sterne. 

Not far from Avon we crossed the Genessec| There are people,” continued the cor a 
liver, on acovered bridge, 200 or 250 feet long.| ral, “ who can’t even breathe without slanaci 
The stream at this place is about 50 feet wide|ing a neighbour.” * You judge too severciy,” 
at low water mark. \replied my aunt Prudy; “ very few are slan- 

After coming about nine miles farther, we|dered who do not deserve it.””_ “ That may be.’ 
reached Caleconia, and fiom thence proceeded | retorted the corporal ; * but 1 have heard very 
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slight things said of you.” The face of my} 
aunt kindled with anger. ‘ Me !”? exclaimed 
she—“ Me!” slight things said of me / What 
can any body say of me ? * They say,” answer- 
ed the corporal, gravely, and drawing his words | 
to keep her in suspense that—you are no 

better than you should be.” Fury flashed from | 
the eyes of my aunt. “ Who are the wretch- 

es?” “| hope they slander no one that does 
not deserve it,” remarked the corporal, jcer- 
ing'y, as he left the room. 

The feelings of my aunt may be conceived. 
She was sensibly injured. ‘True, she had her 
foibles. She was peevish and fretful; but she 
was rigidly moral and virtuous ‘The purest 
ice was not more chaste. ‘The Pope himself 
could not boast more piety. Conscious of the 
correctness of her conduct, she was wounded 
at the remark of the corporal. Why should 
her neighbours slander her she could not con- 
jecture, 

Let my aunt be consoled. She falls under 
the common lot of human nature. A person 
who can live in this world without suffering | 
slander, must be too insignificant to claim at- 
tention. 

The corporal told me the other day, that he 
could compare slander to nothing but one of 
Fulton’s Torpedoes. tis of the most destruc-! 
live nature ; and yet acts so secretly and under- 
handedly, that its object is taken unawares and 
blown into atoms in an instant. It gropes in 


the dark, and works by undiscovered springs— 
still its composition is so hellish and powerful, 


that no strength, no discretion, can guard 
against its effects. It is most gratified when 
its exploits bear upon great objects. The cor- 
poral would have proceeded, but the simile 
Was too palpable to require further illustration. 
—— 

A pPragment. 

-The evening before the happy 
day that was to bless me with the hand of Clara, 
I stood on the back piazza of my father’s 
country seat, viewing the starry firmament, and 
udmiring the order and beauty of the objects 
uround me. The clear, serene air, the moon 
shining with all her splendour, as though en- 
deavouring to rival the king of day—the cloud- 
Jess and bespangled heavens, the romantic 
seenery around, all seemed to accord with the 
present state of my mind, and to allure me 
forth to feast myself in meditations on the mor- 
row. Such an influence had these circum- 
stances, as well as my own thoughts, over me, 
that I had unconsciously strayed much farther 
than I had at first intended, and when I began 
to collect my thoughts, | found myself on the 
skirts of a forest, which extended some dis- 
tance along the back ground of my father’s habi- 
tation. Fearing my absence might create 
alarm, I turned hastily to depart, when my 
purpose was arrested by a gentle blast of wind, 
which bore to my ears the sound of human 


Clara. 





vuices. 


At first 1 thought it only the effect of} 


my heated imagination, or the sound produced 
by the wind playing among the leaves of the 
trees. 1 however determined to be convinced 
on this point. No sooner had [I made this 
determination, than I again heard the sound of 
voices, and now no longer doubting the fact, L 
determined to discover from whence they pro- 
ceeded. With this intention I advanced cau- 
tiously forward, keeping my eyes steadily direc- 
ted towards the quarter from whence the 
sounds still continued toissue I had procce- 
ded but a few steps, when, on turning a smal! 
corpse, which concealed the objects of my 
search from my view, the moon shone full up- 
on two persons engaged in earnest conversation, 
the one of whom I easily diStinguished to bea 
female. I now advanced with still greater 

caution, in hopes of finding out the subject of 
so mysterious an interview. I could not call 
to my recoliection the face of the person whu 
first met my view, though his countenance 
seemed familiartome. But whocan describe 
my feelings when [ distinctly recognised in the 
female the well known features of my beloved 
I could not believe my own eyes. “It 
cannot be,” thought I, * it must be some en- 
chantment. Could it be possible that was the 


/modest, the unassuming Clara, who knew no 


deceit, and who was all simplicity and candour.”” 
But in a moment my apprehensions were con- 
firmed, when the soft, miid tones of her voice 
fell upon my ears. Surely both my senses 
could not be deceived. My blood boiled within 
me at the sight—my first impulse was to rush 
suddenly upon them—but, upon further reflec- 


;tion, I determined to await the result of the 


interview, in hopes of getting some explana- 
tion. Suppressing, with difficulty, my violent 
and conflicting passions, I listened with breath- 
less anxiety and eager ears, to catch every 
sound that escaped their lips. At intervals [ 
could distinguish single words, but the wind 
rustling among the leaves, prevented me from 
making out any whole sentence. I now began 
to be impatient, when the stranger, whose 
actions had been all along cool and deliberate, 
and who seemed to be urging a suit, with which 
the other party was reluctant to comply, raised 
his voice toa higher pitch, his gestures became 
more impassioned, and his countenance beam- 
ed with inexpressible tenderness, and | dis- 
tinctly heard these words—* Dear Clara, will 
you neglect this golden opportunity ? O! fy 
with me—delay not—remember to morrow 
and all is lost.”” At these words, and casting 
one despairing glance at the lovely form of 
Clara, he was about to depart, when his steps 
were arrested by the soft voice of the fair te- 
male—* stay,’’ she cried, “ 1 will, 1 will go 
with you.” When the stranger heard these 
words, his countenance lighted up with joy— 
he seized the hand of the speaker, kissed it 
passionately, and, with hasty and light steps, 
turned to depart, gently drawing after him the 
trembling Clara. But far different were my 











¢eelings during this scene. Throughout the 
whole | endeavoured, with all my efforts, to 
keep within bounds my impetuoustemper. | 
saw, with comparative coolness, the impassion- 
cd actions of the stranger—I heard their con- 
versation without betraying any very violent 
cmotion—but when I saw them turn to depart. 
} could no longer restrain by fury: it seemed 
as though my passion had been only restraine« 
to burst forth with the greater violence. Mad- 
dening with rage, and blinded with passion, 1 
rushed upon them just as they were about to 
retire=I seized the arm of the stranger, and 
held it with an iron grasp On my first ap- 
pearance Clara shrieked aloud, and fell sense- 
jess to the ground, and the stranger stood 
mute with astonishment, and seemed chained 
tothe spot. Profiting by this opportunity, and 
unconscious of what I was doing, I grasped 
the stranger round the body, and succeeded in 
securing his arms to his sides. In a moment, 
however, | perceived my situation, and saw 
that my strength would soon fail—my antago- 
nists, too, was aware of this, and patiently wait- 
ed until he felt his arms gradually relaxing, 
when he made a desperate and effectual effort, 
and succeeded in loosening one of his hands 
from my grasp, and, in a moment afier, I felt 
the cold steel piercing my very heart. I awoke 
from my dream !—but conceive my astonish- 
ment, when | found my arms firmly clasped | 
uround one of the posts of my bedstead, my) 
hands clenched, my teeth set, my eyes staring | 
wildly at some imaginary object, and cold’ 
diops of sweat rolling down my flushed and| 
burning cheeks! Exhausted with the exer-| 
tion T had undergone, I fell to the floor, where! 
I luy a long time before I could collect my dis-| 
tracted and scattered senses. When my re-| 
collection returned tome, | crawled to my bed | 
as well as 1 could in the dark, but my dream) 
had left too deep an impression on my mind to, 
ullow me to close my eyes in sleep. Indeed. 
methinks, even now I still hear the tender and 
pathetic voice of the stranger, and the mild| 
tones of Clarammethinks I still feel the dag 
gers point piercing my heart—in short, | seem 
again to realize the whole scene of that night. 
Mirror. C. A. 
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Dr. Franklin—When Dr. Franklin was in| 
England, he spent part of a day in a rural ex-| 
cur-ton with Commodore Jolnstone and oth-| 


crs. In the course of the afternoon, the com-! 
pany separated, and the Doctor was found in a| 
reveric looking at the Thames. Being askec| 
what was the object of his contemplation, © 1 


am musing,” he replied, “on the improper 


distribution of power, and lamenting that the 
hoble rivers of America should be subject to 
the paltry stream | am now beholding.” 
— 
A mortal fever once prevailed on board a 
ship at sea; and a negro was appointed to 
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throw over-board the bodies of these who died 


from time to time. 


One day, when the Cap- 
tain was on deck, he saw the negro dragging 
out of the fore-castle a sick man, who was 
struggling violently to extricate himself from 
the negro’s grasp, and remonstrating mos* 
bitterly against the cruelty of being buried afive. 
- What are you doing with that man, you 


black rascal,” said the Captain. “ Going to 
trow him over-board, massa, cause he dead,” 
replied the negro. ‘ Dead, you scoundrel,” 
says the Captain, “‘ don’t you see that he moves 
and speaks 2” “ Yes, massa, (replied the ne- 
gro) I know he says he no dead—but he al- 
ways lie so, nobody know wher,to believe him. 
—— 

Raising Rent.—A farmer in the neighbour- 
hood of Doncaster, was thus accosted by his 
landlord: “John I am going to raise your 
rent.” John replied, “ Sir, 1 am very much 
obliged to you, for I cannot raise it myself.” 

— 

Capt. N. who lately arrived at Boston, when 
going to the wharf, ordered an Irishman to 
throw over the buoy, and going below a few 
minutes, he called to his Irish servant, and 
asked him if he had thrown over the buoy? 
“No, sir,” says he * and indeed I could not 
catch the boy, but I threw over the old cook ‘” 

—— 

A merchant having sustained a considerable 
loss, desired his son not to mention it to any 
person. The lad promised obedience, but at 
the same time requested to know for what 
advantage. “Ifyou divulge the /oss,”’ said the 


father, **we shall have two evils to support 
instead of one—our own grief, and the joy of 
our neighbours ” 








A plening machine, to be worked by horse or wate: 
power, and capable of doing the work of 29 men with: 
hand-planes, has beew invented by Mr. Allen, of North 

yarolina. 

New Post-Offices.—A Post-office has been established 
at Cornwallville, Greene county, and David H. Corn 


‘wall appointed Postmaster; another has been establish 


ed in Almond, Allegany county, by the name of “* West 
Almond,” and T. B. Van Court, Esq. appointed Post- 
Master. 

A specimen of Amber has been found in the deep cut 
of the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, near where’ 
several large fossil bones have been found. 

Cure for the Cholera Morbus.—A correspondent ot 
the New-York Daily Advertiser recommends 4 smal! 
dose, about the size of a common hazlenut, of turpentine 
which, he says, cheeks the disease, and generally re- 
moves it in two or tbree hours, 

Mr. J. Stone, of Elizabethtown, N. Y. has constructed 
a Steam Gun which is discharged 200 times in a minute 
throwing each ball with more force than a common rifle. 

—> 
MARRIED, 

At New Paltz, Ulster Co. on the 12th ult. by the Rev 
Win. Bogardus, Mr. Hiram Budd to Miss Maria Deyo 
of the same place. 

DIED, 

On the 16th ult. Mrs. Elizabeth Folger, relict of Mr 
Abisha Folger, aged 71. 

Inthe Village of Claverack, the 16th ult. inthe 7¥th 
yeay of his age, the Rev. John CG, Gubbard, 
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_ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE LAST LEAF OF THE FOREST. 
A FRAGMENT. 
Versi fied, from the N.Y. Lit Gaz. 


i saw an old oak stretch its giant limbs far, 
“Twas Autumn, its foliage was strewed around, 
One leat on a bough hung suspended in air, 
‘The rest had all fallen, and lay on the ground. 


“Twas the lord of the forest, I view’d it again, 

rye ' Pi . . 

ihe lonely leaf struggled in vain to be free; 

But a breeze came at length up the valley amain— 
It fell from its branch and was waited to me. 


The forests’ last leaf, I then saw at my feet— 
Half sadly | gaz’d—it resembled not those, 
Which yellow and faded were flying like sleet, 
And seeking some grotto in which to repose, 


Oh no! it was fresh as the greenest in Spring— 
‘Tbe brown tints of Autumn were noton the leaf; 
Nor yet had they mellow’d its bright colouring— 
} mus’d and my musings were mingled with grief. 


My hand grasp’d the leaf, as | mournfully cried, 
** An emblem too true ; for the castle’s last flow’r, 
And forests’ last leaf in their freshness have died ; 
Alike blooming and lovely, they fell in one hour.” 


he edge of the forest o’erlook’d a broad vale, 
And dimly from thence, Lan object espied :— 
‘The plumes of white feathers that dane’d in the gale— 
The object that bore them—seein’d mocking in pride. 


a 
i 
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ft was the dark hearse that convey'd to the tomb, 
The relics of Ellen, the castle’s last flow’r: 
Ador’d by her parents, she died in her bloom— 
The breath of consumption had enter'd her bow’r. 


f joined the mourners’ sad, sorrowful train— 

The sobs of the parents struck loud on my ear— 

** Great God! shall thy creatures,thy wisdom arraign, 
Ohno! but we'll drop with the mourners a tear.” 


The service commenc’d, and the corpse was let down— 
I stood near the tommb—the leaf fell from my hand— 
The forests’ last leaf with fair Flien is gone, 
Ft rests on her bosom, beneath the same sand. 
EMMA. 
—— 


LINES 
Written on hearing of the death of Wm. Ray. 


Bard of the sweet and plaintive lay, 

Thou hast gone to the land of eternal day ; 
Where the strength of youth's enchanting prime, 
Is not wither’d nor weaken'd by length of time ; 
Where the sun ne'er sets in clouds of wo, 

And cold blasts of sorrow and pain ne’er blow ; 
Where nothing but peace and bliss can dwell 
And virtue and love—farewell—farewell ; 


The harp which once echoed te songs of pain 
Has resign’d to the winds its final strain ; 

Jt hangs on the aspen-tree still and lone, 

And in silence it swings to the zephy rs moan; 
Bat methinks could we now hear thy happy songs, 
As they rise in the hearing of heavenly throngs, 
We could cease to weep as we heard each swell 
And say—till we meet, farewe!l—-fazewell! 


tHrrwry. 





FROM THE AMERICAN ATHENAUM., 
THE BRIDE—A FRAGSIENT. 
The bride’s maid had braided her amber hai: 
And wreathed its flowing curls— 
Had thrown a chain o'er her bosom fair ; 
And clasp‘d her wrists with pearls. 


And lightly round with graceful charms 
Her snowy drapery flowd 

Shading as exquisite a form 
As ever in sculpture glow’d. 


But the gems that glittered on her brow, 
And the wreath that bound her hair, 
Was all that bloom’d or sparkled now— 

No blush—no smile was there. 


As she paused in the hall, so pale and calm, 
She stood in the moon's cold beam; 

Its radiance seemed to encircle her form 
With a cold, unearthly gleam. 


Oh, where, young maid, is the beam of thine eye 
Oh where is the blush of thy cheek ? 

[s the trembling tear—the heaving sigh 
The ianguage thou shouldst speak ? 


But I knew not then that her heart was cold 
In the grave of her early love! 

That a parent’s power her fate controll'd, 
And bade her yield her hand for gold, 

When her heart could ne'er approve. 

* ¥ * * +" 

The lights still blaze in that splendid dome 
Where she came a youthful bride ; 

"Tis now a titled stranger’s home— 


She sleeps by her lover's side. 





** We know these things to be mere trifles.” 


Answer to the puzzLEs in our last. 


Puzz_E 1.-Charm—-harm--arm--ram--march—arch, 
PuzzLeE u.—Blush. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 

I am rough, smooth, hard, soft, long, short, round, 
flat, oval, square, or oblong. Am now honoured with 
the grasp of a monarch, and now in the hand of him who 
executes the meanest office. I possess the art of pleasing 
in a very eminent degree. Aim now the delight of the 
idle beau, and now assist the skilful artist. My station 
isever varying: Lam now thrown carelessly in a eor- 
ner, now put into the mouth, now in the pocket, and now 
under the grate. I will only add, that every room is 
indebted to ine for its chief ornament. 


II. 
We are little airy creatures, 
Each have different forms and features + 
One of us in glass is set ; 
Another you will find in jet; 
A third, less bright, is set in tin ; 
The fourth, a shinning box within, 
And the fifth, if you pursue, 
It will never fly from you. 
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